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THE CIRCULAR, 
fas for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church, Its aim 
powever, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 
Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
snd the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
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Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 

Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 

Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 


Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
Hf. Tuacker, Superintendent. 





LPP Iw 


Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
} Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exuis, Master-workman. 


on 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. ; 

S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


Sewing=Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Mrixier, C. Orns, Agents. 


ARRARALAL 


Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynoups, 


2 ba 
Mrs. E. Wuirriern, § Superintendents. 


Palm-leaf Hats “manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. ; 
Mrs. A. ©. Srars, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom. work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, ’ 
D. J. Haur, Miller. 


Per 


Job-Printing : most kinds of ‘Printing carefully 
executed at the Circunar Office. 
G. CampBeLu. 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 

Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 

THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 

GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 

M. L. WORDEN, PUTNEY, 


Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Vraveling-Bags 

vwctured and for Sale. Address, 

. WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


v2. 





Man 


WH. ALLEN, 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 

Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religions and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N.Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De— 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ( 2d and 3rd) of the 


Oneipa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


baPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 


larts of the country. 

kes Persons writing to us on business con- 
'eeted with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
tering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly Tequested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





-—The Albany Argus says that a gen- 
“eman is at present engaged in breeding fish on 
"te banks of Canandaigua lake, and expects to 


sock that beautiful sheet of water with speckled 
tout, 
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« Why we should Write. 


To think rightly, is of knowledge; to speak flu- 
ently, is of nature ; 

To read with profit, is of care ; but to write aptly, 
is of practice. 

No talent among men hath more scholars and few- 
er masters : 

For to write is to speak beyond hearing, and none 
stand by to explain. 

To be accurate, write; to remember, write; to 
know thine own mind, write: 

And a written prayer is a prayer of faith; special, 
sure, and to be answered. 

Hast thou a thought upon thy brain, catch it while 
thou canst ; 

Or other thoughts shall settle there, and this shall 
soon take wing ; 

Thine uncompounded unity of soul, which argueth 
and maketh it immortal, 

Yieldeth up its momentary self to every single 
thought ; 

Therefore, to husband thine ideas, and give them 
stability and substance, 

Write often for thy secret eye; so shalt thou 
grow wiser. 

The commonest mindis full of thoughts; some 
worthy of the rarest ; 

And could it see them fairly writ, would wonder 
at its wealth. 


{Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. 


How to Overcome Evil. 

There is much that passes for spirit- 
ual wisdom, that is in effect spiritual 
foolishness. To be wise concerning evil 
is not true wisdom ; true wisdom is to 
know how to shut our eyes to evil._— 
There is a certain excess of spiritual dis- 
cernment that is an injury to those who 
have it. It is possible to be hyper-spirit- 
ual. Some persons attribute all the evil 
they experience to the spiritual influence 
of others around them, and seek to get 
clear of evil by detecting and criticising 
this or that spirit from which they sup- 
pose they suffer. This is not wise. 

We are to overcome evil with good: 
It is necessary to look at evil enough to 
rebuke it as occasions come up ; but it is 
not good to look at it and criticise it in 
an habitual way—it is better to igndre 
it—to think and feel, willfully, as though 
it did not exist. A man is not truly wise, 
till he is wise enough to be ignorant.— 
One of the highest branches of wisdom, 
is to know when to pay attention to evil, 
and when to withdraw attention from it. 
True wisdom will teach a man to strike 
the hardest kind of blows at evil when he 
does act againgt it, and after that, let it 
die by ignoring it—put it under an ex- 
hausted receiver. 

We may compare evil to cold. In trying 
to shut out the cold and make a comfort- 
able house in winter, it is a good way in 
the first place to list the doors, and make 
everything as tight as possible ; but you 
do not want to be doing that all the time. 
The more effectual way is to build a good 
fire and generate heat. So in the case 
of evil-thinking, begin with putting a 
stop to all occasion for it as far as 
possible, and rebuke it faithfully ; but 
do not rely on these negative measures for 
really getting rid of it. Go to work and 
generate thankfulness, and expect that to 
drive it out. Overcoming evil with good 
is nothing more or less than overcoming 
cold with heat—the negative with the 
positive. We cannot overcome evil, any 
more than we can cold, merely by criti- 
cising it and trying to stop up the cracks, 
But a good rousing fire of thankfulness 
will expel evil-thinking very quick, and 
make a comfortable atmosphere. 

















Thankfulness is a feeling, and in some 
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sense involuntary. We cannot force it 
directly ; but we can do many things 
that will tend tofavor it. For one thing, 
we can confess Christ, who is thankful ; 
that will let in a thankful spirit. Then 
we can turn our attention to the blessings 
God has bestowed on us—-we can present 
to cour minds the things that would nat- 
urally make us thankful. Whenever we 
find a spark of thankfulness in our hearts, 
we can rejoice in it, and express it, and 
expect it to grow, and give it a chance. 
‘ Where there is a will there is a way ;’ 
any body that wants to be thankful can 
be, and thankfulness will displace evil- 
thinking just as soon as heat will dis- 
place cold; they cannot coéxist in the 
same heart. 

There is another view of this subject 
that is important. Hyper-spiritualism, 
or excess of attention to evil spirits around 
us, is apt to put us upon a one-sided view 
of our experience. If the devil’s sparks 
set us on fire,it isa sure sign there is 
tinder inus. It takes a dualty to make 
a fire ; flint and steel on one side, and 
tinder on the other. In constantly look- 
ing at the flint and steel, we are likely to 
ignore the tinder. When we think we 
suffer from evil spirits around us, it may 
be true, and yet not the whole truth— 
If we could clear ourselves of all that 
sympathizes with their operations, we 
should not suffer certainly so much as we 
do now. It isonly by repentance that 
we can get clear of this tinder that is set 
on fire by the devil’s sparks ; and the bu- 
siness of battling with outside spirits is 
not very favorable to repentance. 

We do not want any superficial cure 
of evil, but a thorough cure, so that any 
amount of external influences will not 
disturb us. We must not be content 
short of being entirely rid of all impres- 
sible matter ; so that we can say, ‘the 
prince of this world cometh and hath 
nothing in me.’ 

The great objection to all the popu- 
lar schemes of reform, is that they 
adopt measures to destroy the external 
instrumentality of evil, but they do not 
destroy the morbid life within men that 
craves excitement. Until that is de- 
stroyed, it will be constantly in danger of 
being set on fire by external influences 
which it is impossible wholly to exclude, 
There is no salvation by any external 
discipline or abstinence. It can come 
only by resurrection-power—by the pos- 
itive infusion of a new life, displacing 
the old life, which has an appetite for 
unnatural excitement. 

Salvation consists in not merely being 
saved from the actual seduction of evil 
spirits, but freedom from all possibility 
of temptation from them. 





The ‘Best Abused’ Man, 

Some one has called himself ‘ the best 
abused man in the United States.’ It 
might be difficult to detetmine who has 
the best right to assert this claim ; but 
we think there would be no great diffi- 
culty in determining who is the ‘ best 
abused man’ in the religious world. No 
one, we are confident, will presume to 





contest this point with the apostle Paul. 
The whole list of saints, martyrs and 
worthies, beginning with Abel, have all 
had their season of being ill used; (indeed, 
abuse or persecution is one portion of the 
saints’ inheritance, and no one who has 
purposed to live a life of godliness in the 
world need hope to avoid a measure of it ;) 
but at the*present time no one of them is 
so loaded with abuse as the apostle Paul. 
He has the fortune or misfortune not to 
exactly suit scarcely anybody. Nearly 
every sect contributes its quota of censure 
toward him. To please one class he is too 
liberal, and to please another class he is 
too strict in certain respects. One thinks 
him too dogmatic, and inclined to be 
sectarian ; another would have liked him 
better if he had not thanked God that he 
had baptized but few ; others cannot rel- 
ish his sentiments on the slavery question 
and but.very few.can heartily endorse his 
doctrines on the subject of marriage, 
Many people call him inconsistent. One 
momen; (say they) he exhorts wives to 
obey their husbands, and says marriage is 
honorable in all; and the next moment 
he advises people not to marry. So, 
again, (say they) on the one hand, he is 
exceedingly strenuous in urging persons to 
forsake the world and its customs; and 
then, on the other hand, talks as though 
it were right to become all things to all 
men—to act according to circumstances, 
In fact, they try to point out many things 
in his teachings and practices that look 
like favoring the policy of double dealing. 
Yet, notwithstanding this censure from 
all sides toward the great apostle, no par- 
ty. or sect can get along without his aid. 
Every one of them is indebted to him for 
some of its foundation principles. Be- 
sides, his epistles form a large part of the 
New Testament, and come to us indorsed 
by the other apostles and by miraculous 
evidences, so {hat no Bible-man can 
think of setting Paul or his doctrines 
aside, however he may dislike ‘their in- 
tractability to the support of a system. 
To a true conception there are no in- 
consistencies in Paul’s career or doc- 
trines. The system of truth developed 
by him is only too grand and broad for a 
sensualized mind to grasp or comprehend. 
Its apparent inconsistencies are found in 
the light of pure truth to perfectly har- 
monize and contain no contradictions.— 
No one will find fault with them but 
those who see nothing but a crooked line 
in the ever deviating circle. ‘The natu- 
ral man cannot discern the things of 
God.’ Ww. 


What is the Community Spirit? 

The apostle writes to the Ephesians, 
‘I pray God that ye, being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to compre- 
hend with all saints what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and hight, and 
to know the love of Christ, which pass- 
eth knowledge ; that ye might be filled 
with all the fullness of God.’ (Chap. 3: 
17—20.) The community spirit is not 
limited to any particular circle or circles. 
It is the Pentecost spirit, which extends 
to all believers ; it is common ‘with all 
saints; it is common with the whole 
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family of God. If we have the true com- 
munity spirit, we are united to an Associ- 
ation that embraces the church here, the 
Primitive church, the Father and Son, 
the holy angels, and all that have fallen 
asleep: our interestsare one with this 
whole Association. God’s purpose is to 
‘gather together in one all things in 
Christ, both which are in heaven and on 
earth.” The whole family will be named 
after Christ, and will be gathered into 
ONE mansion, with ONE interest, ONE life, 
and one faith. ‘To lay ourselves and all 
our interests on the altar for that object, 
is tohave the community spirit. In that 
spirit ‘we are able to comprehend the 
love of Christ’ in all its fullness, 


ONEIDA, MAY 3l, 1855. 
New Times and New Terms. 

The advent of Socialism creates a demand for a 
new vocabulary. The present Dictionary is made 
up of words which are the outgrowth of ordinary 
society, and expressive of its ways and institu- 
tions. Communism with its new customs and 
economies, requires a different set of words ; and 
we often find ourselves put ‘to an inconvenience in 
trying to accommodate ourselves to the recogniz- 
ed phrases of common society, which, appropriate 
in their place, fail of being expressive and appro- 
priate to our meaning in associative life. We 
see no other way, from time to time, but to cut 
the matter short by inventing a word. Thus we 
call the building in which the Community carries 
on many branches of combined industry, the Cir- 
cularium. Tt'is a convenient off-hand designation, 
adopted notso much for its particular significancy, 
as because some word was wanted, and this can 
be applied as easy.as another. s 

So we need a}word for the Community dwelling- 
house, for the children’s house, the farm, the gar- 
den, &c. &ce,, all of which are on an entirely dif- 
ferent scale from the corresponding things in com- 
mon society for which words are employed in the 
dictionary. In arranging the Oncida Journal, we 
often find ourselves puzzled to.designate our wo- 
men associates in the various labors and employ- 
ments of the Community. Women with us have 
come into new social and industrial relations,— 
relations-so different from those of the past, that 
there is no provision made in the common modes 
of language for expressing them. We have the 
words woman and female, denoting generically a 
distinction of sex; ‘lady, implying some special 
refinement of character or position; sister, wife, 
&e., describing a family relationship; but what 
word is there to designate woman as a social 
helper, a companion in industry, an active co- 
equal partner with man in all the affairs of life? 
Such a word begins to be wanted even in society 
outside of Communism. The word wife is losing 
the dignity with which it was once invested . by 
the imagination; it carries a secret. savor of ser- 
vitude—of a state in which woman lias lost her 
name and proper individuality and become a mere 
appendage of another, It requires no special in- 
sight to predict that that word will go quite out 
of fashion in a few years, and some term be sub- 
stituted more appropriate to the freedom and dig- 
nity of one half the human race. 

The French have partly approached to the idea 
we have-in mind in their terms citoyen and cit- 
oyenne, i.e. citizen and citizeness; but these ex- 
press only equality of civil relations, and are not 
genial enough appellations for associates in fra- 
ternal communism, The feminine terminations in 

English are awkward to apply and pronounce, par- 
ticularly in the plural, as the ess in Mistress, Poet- 
ess, plural, mistresses, poetesses, &c, . ‘lhe French 
terminations are more yaried.and graceful, as, 
marquis, feminine marquise ; comedien, feminine 
comedienne ; industrial, feminine industrielle ; 
matin, matinee, &c. ‘Now we -have thought of 
asking liberty to adopt any of these feminine 
terminations and apply them as we have occasion, 
to express what belongs to the women’s share of 
life in our Association. For instance, Commun. 














ist will be understood as referring toa man, Com- 
muniste to a woman; so industrial, industrielle, 
&c., and where there is no better way we must 
make a word out-right, and let it win its way by 
use and convenience, if it have them, to the popu- 
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Scientific Insincerity. 

Man has been defined by some one as ‘an animal 
that is ashamed of his own body.’ We are re- 
minded of this in reading Cutter’s Physiology, 
which, professing to be a sincere description of the 
human system, ignores entirely ore whole depart- 
ment—that which is represented in the brain by the 
organs of amativeness and philoprogenitiveness— 
a department not less vital and important than the 
brain, and second only to the heart. It has been 
well observed that a physiology which ignores the 
reproductive system, is as absurd as a botany 
would be that should omit the disseetion of 
flowers. Cutter’s book is for schools and popu- 
lar reading, and public opinion would not tolerate 
a sincere description of the human body out of 
books that are confined to private shelves. The 
admission of this fact ought to make the public 
blush. No one can doubt that the popular taste 
in this respect has been established by the licen- 
tious and corrupt. To the pure, there is no part 
of the human system, in its form or function, 
that is nota praise to the Creator. Man and 
woman were made in the image of God, and it 
was not till they were poisoned by the malicious 
serpent that they learned to criticise the divinity 
of their forms. 





A Word for the Press. 

We are nearly out of paper for the use of the 
Circular, and must be making arrangements for 
a new supply. As the paper we use is of an) un- 
usual size, it is not to be found in the market, and 
we are obliged therefore to contract for it with 
the manufacturers, who will expect an order of 
considerable amount, to induce them to disarrange 
their machinery for the special manufacture which 
we want. We are not able at present to pay for 
such an order, and we are unwilling to run in 
debt for it; we therefore invite the‘help of our 
readers, friends, and those interested, to put their 
means together and buy us paper enough to keep 
the Press going. We have reason to think that 
the paper is doing as much good now as at any 
former tiiue; we know there is a true disposition 
on the part of those that conduct it to make it a 
channel of Communism and constant improvement ; 
and that its past efforts have not been in vain, we 
have proof in the frank freedom that we now have 
to appeal to our subscribers as equa!ly interested 
partners with the Community in sharing its bur- 
dens and carrying it on. One hundred and Ififty 
dollars is about the sum required to buy a year's 
stock of paper: do our friends feel helpful to this 
amount ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FROM EUROPE. 
By the arrival of the English steamer, Ameri- 
ca, at New York, we get one week’s later intelli- 
gence from Europe. Things in the Crimea con- 
tinue so-so, enlivened by the usual sorties, and 
skirmishes. The Allies talk of some slight advan- 
ces nearer the enemy’s works. ‘The health of the 
English army is said to be improved. Four thou- 
sand Sardinian auxiliaries have arrived there. 

PEACE, 

The schemes for peace seem to have all failed, 
and it is generally so admitted by the London 
press, though there are some indications in the 
English Parliament that negotiations will be re- 
newed. Austria seems less inclined to join the 
Allies, 





FRANCE. 
The police say they have detected a vast plot, 
pervading ali Europe, to promote insurrections. 
Pianori, who attempted to assassinate Louis Napo- 
leon, is supposed to be connected with it. 

BALTIC, 
The London Standard tells of the arrival in a 
Russian port, of an American vessel purporting 
to be laden with cotton, but in reality with fifty 
thousand rifles and five thousand revolvers. 
4 OREGON. 
Heretofore, owing to the sparseness of popula- 
tion and carelessness of the people, little atten- 
tion has been paid to education, but by the latest 
advices it appears that quite an edycational move- 
ment is in progress. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
The Polynesian reports the discovery of forge- 
ries of whaler’s bills to the amount of $100,000, 
which has caused great excitement. A Mrs. 
Wheat, from California, had arrived there with 
cuttings to commence the growth of grapes and 
the manufacture of raisins. 
FOREIGNERS GOING SOUTH. 

Since the repeal of the British Corn laws in 
1846, there has been a greatly increased tide of 
emigration turned towards the more northern 








1854 the total number of emigrants arriving in the 
United States was 460,474, of which 68,998 were 
landed at southern ports. Many of those landing 
at Northern ports do so with the intention of set- 
tling at the South. The annual foreign emigration 
to the South is now greater than that to the 
whole United States for any year previous to 1836. 
The influence of slavery ever has been to de- 
press the free laborer and give the slave-owners 
a monopoly of business; but here in face of this 
tendency we see a stream of free laborers pouring 
into the South ;—certainly this is a cheering in- 
dication that the ‘peculiar institution’ is losing 
some of its vitality. 
MORMON PROPAGANDA. 

The packet ship S. Curling, recently arrived in 
New-York, bringing 570 Mormon emigrants, 
mostly English. The William Stetson with near- 
ly 300 more is now on the way ; many others are 
said to be due. The Mormon propaganda is in- 
deed quite stupendous, taking in Europe, Asia 
and Africa as a field of operations. A Mormon 
missionary has already penetrated to the foot of 
the Himalayas, and, says the Tribune, 200 Mor- 
mons are waiting to embark from India for Utah. 
Emigration agents are stationed at every impor- 
tant European and American sea port, as well as 
on the overland route to Utah. These agents 
forward poor emigrants at the expense of the 
‘Perpetual Emigration Fund.’ The Liverpool 
agency has sent off 3,600 Mormons this season, 
more than 1,100 of whcm were sent at the ex- 
pense of the fund. 








ITEMS. 


—Mr. Ericsson is at work on a new ca- 
lorie engine, and is still hopeful of final success. 


—The San Francisco market is now 
glutted with many kinds of home-raised agricul- 
tural produce. Efforts are making to ship wheat 
and flour to New York to relieve the market be- 
fore the new crop shall come in. 


—A Mr. Burley of Boston, has inven- 
ted a cheap and moderate sized machine for dove- 
tailing. In the making of bureaus, &c., this will 
effect a great saving. A fast workman can put 
together only thirty or forty drawers per day, 
while this machine is said to dovetail from 800 
to 1000, and ina neater and more substantial 
manner than is done by hand. 


—The township of Jefferson, fll., was 
visited, May 22, by a terrific whirlwind. When 
first seen it had the appearance of.a small invert- 
ed cone, but as it slowly movedalong the plain, 
twisting trees to shivers—lifting fence-posts— 
crushing houses to fragments, and killing the 
inmates—moving boulders of great weight—and 
hfting up every thing in its way into a whirling 
mass of dust, ic at last became one of immense 
size. It was attended by rain and hail; some of 
the stones are said to have been seyen inches in 
circumference. 

—aA Bill has been introduced into the 
Legislature of Liberia to incorporate a company 
for the construction of a railroad in that country. 





For The Circular. 
Rapid Growth of Syracuse-=-The Salt-Works. 
Having to wait in Syracuse, afew days since, 
two or three hours for the cars, I accepted an in- 
vitation to ‘take a look at the city.’ My guide, 
(Mr. V.) was for many years a resident of the 
city, and thus well qualified to act his part. 

He first accompanied me to the top of Prospect 
Hill—an eminence situated a short distance from 
the center of the city: not lofiy, yet sufficiently 
elevated to give us a fair view of the scenery for 
seyeral miles around. Qn our right hand, ,as we 
faced the setting sun, lay the village of Salina, 
and still farther north, Liverpool; two miles to 
the west we.saw Geddes; on a high hill three 
or four miles distant in a south-west direction 
there isa place called Onondaga Hill; directly, 
south we were just able to discern. the spires of 
Onondaga Hollow; while a mile or more to the 
east of us lay the village of Lodi: and immedi- 
ately beneath us as it were, we could trace out 
the numerous streets and fine buildings of Syra- 
cuse—bounded on the north-west by acres of 
salt-yats with their roofed coverings, resembling 
small huts. These salt-works extend to the On- 
ondaga lake and along its sides, which lake stretch- 
es northward for about six smiles, and is three 
miles wide. A stratum of hard-pana few feet 
in thickness separates the fresh water of the lake 
from the salt basin beneath. 

It was difficult to realize that Syracuse—a large 
city in comparison with her immediate neighbors 
—is the youngest of them all with the exception 








lar acceptance. 


Southern States, and it is still upon the gain. In 


of\Lodi. Salina was a place of considerable size 
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before Syracuse was founded, and before the same 
epoch Geddes, and Onondaga Hollow were near. 
ly as large as at present, and Onondaga Hill evyey 


the foremost place in the county. ‘I can reco. 
lect,’ said Mr. V., (not an aged man, by the way, 
only 45,) when the land you now see occupied by 
so many buildings was almost entirely covered by 
adense pine forest—when there were but fiyg 
houses where you now observe thousands. Threg 
of those five are still standing. That wooden 
building yonder is one of them, and the other two 
I will point out to you on our return.’ Now, Spr. 
acuse, after spreading herself so as to include 
within her limits Salina, Geddes and Lodi, num. 
bers not far from thirty thousand inhabitants! 

For its rapid growth Syracuse is chiefly indebt. 
ed to the extensive salt-works in its vicinity, which 
next we visited; and here I had the benefit of g 
guide familiar with the salt-making business, 
having formerly been an ‘old salt’ himself. The 
modus operandi here pursued is simple and easily 
understood, On entering one of the buildings we 
first noticed two long rows of large kettles set 
ina brick arch, from which the vapor was rap. 
idly rising. A fire at one end of each row is 
sufficient to heat them all. Over several kettles 
were baskets more or less full of clean white salt 
which had been lately scooped out of their respec- 
tive kettles, and which were left in their present 
position to let the water drain from the salt.— 
The salt water is brought from springs a mile or 
more distant, in pump-logs, and discharged into a 
large reservoir, where it is partly purified by the 
chemical action of lime; it is then drawn into a 
second reservoir, where it is still further purified ; 
and from thence pump-logs carry it between the 
kettle-rows, and a spout over each kettle guides 
the water where it returns in the form of salt, 
It is estimated that eight pounds of water will 
make one of salt. When very pure salt is desired, 
® quart or more of blood is put into each kettle. 

But the best salt is made by solar evaporation, 
Within a few miles of Syracuse 1,354,640 square 
feet are occupied by salt-vats. Here the sun is 
made to do most of the work. This method 
is slower but less expensive than the artificial 
method. Each vat has its roofed-covering which 
is easily rolled on and off; and when a shower is 
seen approwthing there is said to be very lively 
work; forty or fifty men being engaged at once. 
We were interested in noticing that the salt 
chrystalizes in diamond form. Each piece of salt 
is composed of infinitesimal diamonds. 

The Syracuse salt-works are the most extensive 
in the United States. There are arrangements 
here already for making 6,000,000 bushels an- 
nually, and the business is constantly increasing. 
There are twenty-five miles of pump-logs in use 
for carrying brine to the vats and reservoirs.— 
1,600,000 gallons of brine are used daily. w. 


moreimportant: for a long time it was considered i 





An Oneida Journal. 

Friday, May 25.—‘Orper or THE Day.—Gar- 
dening, Plantmg, Ditching for Aqueduct, Work- 
ing on Reservoir and Spreading Manure.’ In the 
afternoon a bee was called for planting corn.——. 
Mr. Cragin arrived with Mr. I. from Newark. The. 
business affairs.of the Newark Commune, we are 
glad to hear, are about closed up—a few hundred 
dollars worth of machinery only, remaining unsold 
at the South, and claims of.a similar amount being 
on hand, uncollectable. The Newark enterprise 
was not successful in a business point of view; 
in fact it was a school of considerable tribulation 
from the beginning; but serviceable in many 
respects and pleasant now to look back upon. 
It is now closed, its debts all paid, and its mem- 
bers and material dispersed to the other Associa- 
tions. Good bye, Newark; au revoir.—Some 
unexpected calls for money of late keep our finan- 
ciers busy. Wallingford needs more help in men 
and meane to carry through the building improve- 
ments that they have entered upon. One mem- 
ber’s father asks fora hundred dollars that he 
had lent him, &c. This being the slack season in 
our revenue receipts, there is sometimes a little 
appearance as though we were approaching 4 
pinch; but on the whole we get on successfully, 
trusting in the good Providence that bas never 
failed us, and in the loyal spirit of our members 
that would make any exertion or endure any per- 
sonal sacrifice, in the way of economy, that our 
circumstances should require. A committee are 
accustomed to meet twice a weck to consult 00 
the state of our finances, outstanding accounts, 
debts, resources, &c., of which the book-keeper 
makes a full report. One thing to be noted is, 
that whatever may be the business care, or re 
sponsibility relating to debts and collections, the 





receipt and payment of money &c., it is not felt 
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by the mass of the Community in any disturbing 
way, but naturally falls to a few who are best 
adapted to that service. While all others are free 
to take an interest in the finances of the family 
and to codperate, as far as possible, for their bene- 
fit, they are discharged from the personal atten- 
tion to them which would take up their time, and 
are left at liberty to devote their energy to other 
pursuits. This is a valuable economy of Commu- 
nism.——From the correspondence to-day we 
copy the following: 

A Day's Expertence AT Wa.iincrorp.—The 
bell rung at five for a morning bee at dressing the 
garden. I joined the group who were already at 
work under the blooming apple-trees. I weeded a 
little bed of Hungarian wheat which Mr. S. sowed 
by way of experiment, having procured the seed 
from the New York Horticultural Society. All 
around us were thrifty young fruit-trees. After 
breakfast and Bible-game, and doing some light 
work about the house, for an hour or two, I went 
with two of the children down to the peach-orch- 
ard where Mr. S. and Mr. H. and two of the sis- 
ters were pruning the peach-trees. These all look 
thrifty and give a fair promise of fruit. Iam 
azreeably disappointed in the number and variety 
of fruit-trees they have growing here—many of" 
them young—but already beginning to bear, while 
the apple-trees are abundant and loaded with 
blossoms, exceeding, in this respect, any I ever 
saw. In the afternoon a bee was organized for 
planting corn in alot some distance from the 
house on the bank of the Quinnipiac. Several 
of the women went; but as I did not care about 
taking so longa walk,I stayed behind. As I 
looked out the window I saw Mr. B. standing on 
his harrow just below the house, and I concluded 
to go and join him, adding my weight to press 
down the harrow. After a few turns across the 
lot he proposed to fix a seat for me on the harrow, 
which he did, and for about an hour I rode up and 
down and across the lot on the harrow while Mr. 
B. guided his oxen till the piece was finished. 
At half-past four the sisters returned from the 
bee. They seemed lively and fresh and in no 
way fatigued by their afternoon’s work. They all 
said that two or three hours’ work out doors did 
not tire them as much as one hour did once—that 
their strength increased by labor ; and they cer- 
tainly evince this in their looks and actions.— 
They have a fearlessness in respect to the weather 
and exposure ofall kinds that is very desirable 
and that I hope to catch in my sojourn here. 

Co Ae 

Monday, 28.—The water-pipes for aqueduct 
arnved from New York—sheet-iron tubes rivet- 
ed, lined with cement, and to be laid down in ce- 
ment—a patented article. A man from a neigh- 
boring town is to-day laying pump-logs for a part 
of the distance, where the aqueduct crosses the 
creek. He excites remark for his stalwart dimen- 
sions. These New Yorkers evidently get a rather 
more generous start in the physical line than the 
inhabitants of less fertile New England.—Had 
a game in the forenoon with a party of men and 
women piling up and burning rubbish in a part of 
the ‘Swamp.’ In the afternoon, a similar com- 
pany was made for clearing up the premises about 
the Circularium. Some of the more enthusiastic 
sociennes proposed to take the hand-cart, in the use 
of which they had become expert, and accordingly 
it was packed with rakes, hoes, &c., and trundled 
to the place of operation. Here the carpenters 
and millers joined us, and many hands made 
light work; the long accumulated rubbish was 
soon in heaps ready for the teams to cart away. 
There is a peculiar pleasure (to certain minds at 
least) in clearing up neglected and over-run cor- 
ners—sorting out the heterogeneous materials, 
and reducing them to order. It is the pleasurable 
excitement of the police officer in tracing out 
rogues. Dirt in itself is not a thing to be oppos- 
ed to; dirt is natural, and litter of all kinds isa 
sure attendant of industry—the more of it the 
better; but only with the condition that it be kept 
under rigid control. Broke loose, and spreading 
itself without law, it isa torment and distress— 
kept in its place and under perpetual arrest, it is 
as acceptable as any part of ourconcerns. There is 
however a continual slipperiness about it—a ten- 
dency to encroach and get the upper hand of any 
place that it is allowed to enter ; and hence the 
gratification of our organ of ‘order’ in hunting it 
‘lown. In the midst of the proceedings, Mr. B. 
advanced to a group witha bone that he had 
picked up, and enquired with a slightly significant 
look if we knew what that was. Some one an- 
swered, as our late physiological readings struck 
his memory, ‘A femur. There was indeed a 
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small pile of bones—the remains of an Indian, 








joining the Circularium, (said to have been a tribe’s 
burying place,) and which in some of our neces- 
sary excavations had been brought to the surface. 

Among the visitors of this week were Mr. &., 
a subscriber from Michigan on his way-to the east, 
and Dr. M., a scientific lecturer. Our Michigan 
friend, in speaking of the Circular intimated that 
it would be a pleasure to him as a distant reader, 
to be able to identify the different writers, by a 
signature appended to each article in the Circular. 
If this is a unanimous wish of Circularians we 
should hardly feel at liberty to object to it, though 
there are some seeming advantages in the custom- 
ary modesty which screens itself under editorial 
anonymity.—Dr. M. saidon leaving, ‘ You seem to 
have a paradise here, and every thing to make 
you happy; but I suppose that human nature 
will find occasional sources of trouble even under 
the best of circumstances.’ A true remark, no 
doubt, and one that all men would do well to re- 
gard in their pursuit after happiness. We do not 
expect happiness only as we get out of human 
nature. 

A Lucupration.—The weather yesterday sud- 
denly grew warm, and we had a feeling of languor 
inclining almost to laziness about the time a com- 
pany for hoeing peas took their way to the field. 
We chose to join them however, and when once 
engaged in the work, with the life-giving sun over 
us and the maternal earth beneath, and a cheerful 
group around, we began to recover our elasticity, 
and after working two hours and a half returned 
to the house less weary than when we went out, 
with a good appetite for reading and in a pleasant4 
state of nervous equilibrium. In view of the hot 
summer that is coming, we are thankful for the 
prospect of abundant employment, and of employ- 
ment out-doors in the sun and air, with things 
that are growing and that love the sun and air. 
As to the burning sun, we imagine that the recip- 
rocation of a good warm feeling toward this high 
dispenser of so many benefits, would tend to soft- 
en its intensity and make it genial in its meridi- 
an power, We are one of those who Jast summer 
were shut up in the city prison, helping get out 
the Circular from acell in ‘ Willow Place.’ It is 
a rare change of circumstances that we enjoy in 
being transported to this Indian Reserve, where 
it is twice the country. Instead of strange houses 
on either side, and little yards before and behind 
that a good jumper could clear at one bound, we 
have pasture to rove in a half mile or more be- 
fore we come to any neighbours. Instead of the 
parasol and dusty side-walk, we have the hoe and 
pea-field for afternoon exercise. And after all, 
in-house we enjoy what we should appreciate 
cities for—social contiguity, advantages of schools, 
lectures, &c. One of our peddlers the other day, 
talking of his trip and what he saw as he passed 
from farm to farm and called at the solitary 
houses, said without thinking, ‘ Out in the coun- 
try the fashion is so and so,’ as though we lived 
in the city; and so it seems to us when we 
compare the variety and social and intellectual 
excitement there is in Community with the 
monotony of isolation. 





Harmonies of Science. 

It is interesting to observe how the dis- 
coveries of science in modern, Horticul- 
ture correspond to the principles of Christ- 
ian science as they were developed 1800 
years ago. The science of moral per- 
fection is not now like the cther sciences 
a field for original discovery—it was ful- 
ly revealed to the Primitive church,worked 
out in their experience, and presented to 
the world in their writings. It is the 
central science, and the other sciences as 
they are gradually developed, show cor- 
respondences, and furnish interesting il- 
lustrations to this science. 

In the science of Horticulture you are 
constantly reminded of the process of re- 
generation ; and if Young could affirm 
that ‘an undevout astronomer is mad,’ 
it is certainly true of a Horticulturist 
who fails to appreciate the moral philoso- 
phy of Chrig.. 

One grand agency in the perfection 
of Christ and the Primitive church was 
suffering—mortification of the flesh—tri- 
als that crucified the old life. Poverty 
in every sense was the state of the disci- 
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sery, and see how cruelly he represses the 
natural growth of his young trees, how 
ruthlessly he cuts away the ambitious 
shoots, pinches off the precocious fruit- 
buds, despoils the crown of its beauty and 
denies all present productiveness, and you 
will admire the correspondence between his 
science and the gospel method of moral 
perfection. The principle acted upon in 
both cases is that the life is capable of 
being directed from one part, to another 
part which is more desirable, by a certain 
course of mortification. The horticultu- 
rist wishes to direct the life of his young 
plant toward the growth ofa sound thrif- 
ty stalk, that the future tree may prove 


hardy, vigorous, and long-lived ; so he 


does not let it flourish in branches and 
fruit for the present, On the same prin- 
ciple Christ reduces the flesh in order 
that the life which is thus sent back to 
the heart may spend itself in strengthen- 
ing the spirit and giving it the lead in 
the character. When that is once done, 
he can encourage every kind of expansion 
and fruitfulness. 

This principle, that by checking the 
life in one direction you may get the 
‘benefit of its force in another, is some- 
times taken advantage of by the garden- 
er in this way: he wishes to know the 
character of the fruit he isto get from a 
young tree that has not come to bearing, 
and he girdles one of its limbs ; this has 
the effect to stop temporarily the forma- 
tion of wood on that limb, and the life goes 
immediately to work to put forth fruit- 
buds. This principle has had a great 
deal to do with the progress of Horticul- 
tural science. By its application in va- 
rious ways new forms of beauty and great- 
er excellence of fruit have been attained 
in the garden. It is with the same good 
results that we have seen its operation in 
the school of Christ. The mortification 
of the flesh is quickening to the spirit.— 
The depression of life in one direction 
causes it to burst forth in another. We 
have learned not to fear when God redu- 
ces us or stops up any favorite channel of 
our life—it is only that we may find new 
and more interior sources of happiness, 
and better forms of expression. 





A Child’s Faith. 

Of the memories of my childhood there 
is none more pleasant than the following : 
When I was about eight years old, there 
was a protracted meeting held not far 
from where I lived. One day while on my 
way to meeting, in company with my old- 
er sister, we were overtaken by Mr. A., 
who was going to preach that day. He 
was riding in his carriage, and invited us 
to get in and ride with him ; he conversed 
very freely and among other things he 
spoke of the necessity of a new heart, 
and said that God would give me one if I 
asked him. What he said made a deep 
impression upon my mind. Quite early 
the next morning I sought a retired place 
out in the field to pray, and there offered 
up my first formal prayer, I believed 
that God would hear and answer me, 
and I think he did. WhenI arose from 
my knees every thing seemed to be 
changed, all nature appeared to rejoice 
in the goodness of God. I went skipping 
home with my heart overflowing with love 
and gratitude. When I came into the 
house and looked around at my parents 
and brothers and sisters, they too seemed 








ple. Now follow the gardener to his nur- 


changed, for I never loved them half so 
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well before ; and every object I met spake 
beauty and gladness to my heart. Many 
years have passed since; but that has 
left a bright spot in my memory which 
time cannot efface. L. EB. A. 





The Newark Puritans. 

I have read with some interest to-day 
Dr. Stearns’ Historical Discourses on the 
First Church in Newark. He commen- 
ces with the first separation of the lit- 
tle band of New Haven Puritans from 
the mother colony, after its union with 
the Connecticut colony, and their selec- 
tion of a new home on the banks of the 
Passaic. The reason for this separation 
was the inflexible purpose of these New- 
ark Fathers to carry out the original de- 
sign of a Theocracy, which they saw 
would be frustrated by a union with the 
Connecticut colony. They peaceably with- 
drew from New Haven and settled here 
in Newark. They organized their church 
and instituted all the ordinances that 
were then considered essential to godli- 
ness, making a quiet and loyal observance 
of them a condition of citizenship. No 
one can read the history of such men 
without a deep respect for their purpose 
and faith. The ordinances of public 
worship, Sabbath keeping, &c., to which 
they attached so much importance and 
sacredness, were undoubtedly at that 
time living and life-giving ordinances, 
tending to the promotion of the fear of 
God and love of the Bible. They an- 
swered their purpose, and were potent 
levers in God’s hands for rolling onward 
the spiritual destiny of this nation.— 
But I think any one who looks abroad 
now can see that time and progress have 
changed the character of those ordinan- 
ces. They are no longer living or pow- 
erful. They have become dead and for- 
mal, and occupy the place which now 
loudly demands something better. They 
are in the state described by Paul in He- 
brews, ‘decayed, waxen old, and ready to 
vanish away.’ It appears more and more 
clear to me that the spirit and essence of 
all these old ordinances are exhausted, and 
the crisis is at hand in which the world 
will discover and feel it, and will look 
round for some new channel to the foun- 
tain of life, that they must find or die. 

Newark, May 16. Cc. A. M. 
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Clean Tools. 

Many gardeners are not aware of the advan- 
tages of keeping their tools clean. We have 
often scen hoes and shovels hung up in a tool- 
house, with a coating of mud three-fourths of an 
inch thick, spread over their whole upper half, 
inside and out. Now when the hoe or shove} 
is to be used again, if this dirt is not removed, 
(which to do after becoming dried to the hoe 
requires a dozen times the labor that it would 
have done when the implement was first put 
away after using,) the man will have to lift this 
additional weight whenever he raises his hee, 
and to overcome its friction when it enters 
the ground. Perhaps the weight of a little 
mud may appear inconsiderable ; but it is sit- 
uated at the end of a long handle, which acts 
as a lever, so that a weight of one pound at 
the end would require an exertion of four or 
five pounds to raise it. Then again the abra- 
sion caused by the rough surface of mud in 
entering the ground, is much greater than the 
smooth iron would produce ; besides its thick- 
ening the body of thetool. The proper course 
by which to avoid this is to adopt asa rule to 
clean all tools carefully on leaving work. <A 
few scrapes with a stick, and a few rubs with 
a cloth, when the tool is put away, is sufficient 
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to place it in good condition. Then when you|and shelter of trees, and how important it is to| bare. The laws of the motion of the atmos-|lons; the amount of capital invested in the 
A bare |grape culture is $1,000,000, and the number 


have to use the tool again you find it clean 
and shining. Such a system is not only useful 
but pleasurable. It affords pleasure both by 
gratifying the love of order, and by lightening 
labor and thus increasing its attractiveness. 
Any one who has not tried it, if he will dig 
with a shovel thick with mud, and afterwards 
with a clean one, will be surprised at the differ- 
ence in the amount of extra muscular exertion 
required to use the dirty shovel. 


—— 


Use of the Woods. 
The February No. of the Horticulturist con- 
tains an able article pleading for the preserva- 
tion of the American forests. The fact is year- 
ly becoming more evident that the climate of 
the Northern States is materially changing in 
consequence of the destruction of the wood- 
lands. The lust for gold,—the selfish pursuit 
. of individual gain—is sweeping away the noble 
forests of the country, baring the earth to 
the frigid blasts of winter, and to the scorching 
drouths of summer. No thought is given to 
the effects on the general interest of the pres- 
ent or the future. The trees on yonder hill, 
will make so many cords of wood, and so 
many feet of lumber, which is worth so many 
dollars to the pockets of a certain speculator ; 
and down they go. The beauty of the land- 
seape is destroyed for perhaps centuries, and 
the climate modified for the worse for miles 
around. And this process does not take place 
in isolated instances. It is going on all over 
the country—on the line of every railroad, 
and in every section of primitive forest-growth ; 
and unless some counteracting agencies are set 
at work, the hills of the Northern States will 
become as bare and barren as those of Scot- 
land, and the climate fatal to all the more deli- 
eate kinds of fruit, Peaches, Pears, Apricots, 
Cherries, &c. That this is not fancy, will be 
seen from the extract we give below. Other 
effects beside climatic attend this destructive 
process. With the forests go the beauty and 
glory of the earth-—that poetic, heavenly life- 
bloom that makes it peculiarly the home of 
man—that adapts it so harmoniously to his 
spiritual nature. To quote from the enthusi- 
astic Downing— 

“A tree, undoubtedly, isone of the most 
beautiful objects in nature. Airy and delicate in 
its youth, luxuriant and majestic in its prime, 
venerable and picturesque in its old age, it 
constitates in its various forms, sizes and de- 
velopments, the greatest charm and beauty of 
the earth in all countries. The most varied 
outline of surface, the finest combination of 

icturesque materials, the stateliest country 
sere would be comparatively tame and spirit- 
less, without the inimitable accompaniment of 
foliage. Let those who have passed their 
whole lives in a richly wooded country,—whose 
daily visions are deep, leafy glens, forest clad 
hills, and plains luxuriantly shaded,—trans- 
port themselves fora moment to the desert, 
where but a few stunted bushes raise their 
heads above the earth, or those wild steppes 
where the eye wanders in vain for some ‘ leafy 
garniture,’—where the sun strikes down with 
parching heat, or the wind sweeps over with 
unbroken fury, and they may, perhaps, esti- 
mate by contrast, their beauty and value.” 

After stating the existing facts and present- 
ing-the ssthetic arguments for the preserva- 
tion of the forests, the Horticulturist says: 

But there are other arguments in favor of 
preserving our trees and woods, beside that of 
beautifying the landscape ; if there were not, 
we should have less hope for them than we 
have. 

No man who has ever lived in the country, 
need be told what an influence is exercised upon 
the climate by scattered groups of forest trees. 
Any one who has tadlod across an open prairie 
in cold, blustering, winter weather, and then 
through a well-wooded. region, cannot have 
failed to discover the difference. The most 
disagreeable feature, both to man and beast, in 
our northern climate, is cold, cutting winds ; 
and where their fury is unbroken, as in treeless 
or prairie regions, no living thing can resist 
them. ‘The most hardy of our domestic animals 

will seek shelter, if within their reach, and, 
like drowning men, who seize the most frail 
support, they may often be seen clustering 
around a solitary tree, a fence corner, or where- 
ever they cau discover even the appearance of 


preserve and cultivate them. 
It is not well known that the climate of all 
those portions of the country once well wooded 
but now in a great measure cleared, is greatly 
changed for the worse. In Central New York, 
Peaches were grown successfully for the first 
twenty years or so after the settlement of the 
country ; now they fail entirely. We have, 
less snow, more severe cold winds, and winter 
wheat and other such crops are much more un- 
certain than formerly. Our summers, also, 
are marked by extremes of heat and drouth to 
a far greater extent. Very much of this 
change is unquestionably owing to the absence 
of the extensive forests that formerly covered a 
large portion of the country ; and we shall feel 
it yet worse than now, unless the existing rem- 
nants of them be carefully managed. 
Not long ago, we saw it. stated in a French 
journal, that the population of certain districts 
had made application to the government, to 
aid in establishing plantations of trees, as_ the 
cutting down of the forest had so affected their 
climate as to render cultivation difficult and 
unprofitable. Emerson, in his T'rees of Mass- 
achusetts, brings forward several facts bearing 
on this point. He says: 
*« Another use of forests is to serve as con- 
ductors of electricity between the clouds and 
its great reservoir, the earth ; thus giving ac- 
tivity to the vital powers of plants, and leading 
the clouds to discharge their contents upon the 
earth. A few tall trees on the summit of a 
hi!l are sufficient to produce this effect. A 
charged thunder cloud, which passes unbroken 
over a bare hill, will pour down its moisture, 
if its electricity is drawn off by these natural 
conductors. The dry sterility of some parts of 
Spain, ancieutly very fertile, is probably owing 
in a great degree, to the improvident destruc- 
tion of the forests, and the absurd laws which 
discourage their renewal. The forests also 
coat the earth and keep it warm in winter, 
shutting in the central heat which would other- 
wise more rapidly radiate into space and be 
lost. If you go into the woods at the end of a 
severe winter, you may anywhere easily drive 
down astake without impediment from the 
frost ; while in the open field by their edge, 
you find a foot or more of earth frozen solid.-- 
Forests act not less favorably as a protection 
against the excessive heat of the summer’s sun, 
which rapidly evaporates the moisture and parch- 
es up the surface. ‘The first Mahogany cutters 
in Honduras found the cold under the immense 
forests so great that they were obliged, though 
within 16 degrees of the equator, to kindle 
fires to keep themselves warm.* The rain, 
falling on the woods of a hill-side, is retained 
by the deep and spongy mass formed by the 
roots and the accumulated deposit of leaves 
instead of rushing down, as it otherwise would, 
in torrents, carrying with it great quantities of 
loose soil. Protected also from vapid evapo- 
ration, it remains laid up as ina reservoir, 
trickling gradually out and forming perennial 
streams, watering and fertilizing the low coun- 
try through the longest summers, and moderat- 
ing the violence of drouths by mists and dews. 
All along the coast of New England, numerous 
little streams, which were formerly fed by the 
forests, and often rolled a volume of water 
sufficient to twn a mill in summer, are now 
dried up at that season, and only furnish a 
drain for the melting snows of spring, or the 
occasional great rains of autumn. 
“Forests thus equalize the temperature and 
soften the climate, protecting from the ex- 
tremes of cold and heat, dryness and humidity. 
There is little doubt that, if the ancient for- 
ests of Spain could be restored to its hills, its 
ancient fertility would return. Now there is 
nothing to conduct electrisity, nothing to ar- 
rest the clouds aud make them pour their trea- 
sures upon the earth, no reservoirs to lay up 
the winter’s rain in store against the drouths 
of summer. 
“ Forests protect a country from the violence 
of winds. ‘The lively author of Life in Mexico 
(vol. ii., p. 52,) writes, *M. de Humboldt, who 
examined the will of Cortez, informs us that 
the conqueror had left sugar plantations near 
Cuyoacan, in the valley of Mexico, where now, 
owing, it is supposed, to the cutting down of 
the trees, the cold is too great for sugar cane 
or any other tropical production to thrive.’— 
Aud a most intelligent gentleman in Worcester 
tells me, that he attributes the greater difficul- 
ty now experienced in the cultivation of the| 
more delicate fruits in that town, to the fact 
that the encircling hills, formerly crowned with 
trees, are now, to a considerable degree, laid 


*««¢ At Guiana, in South America, within five de- 
grees of the line, the inhabitants living amid im- 
mense forests, a century ago, were obliged to allevi- 
ate the severity of the cold by evening fires. Even 
the duration of the rainy season has been shortened 


phere are similar to those of water. 
hill gives no protection. The wind pours over 
it as water pours overa dam. But if the hill 
be capped with trees, the windy cascade will 
be broken as into ae, Its violence will be 
sensibly diminished. e are bot aware, on 
the now protected and irregular surface of New 
England, how important are the screens furn- 
ished by the forests. Travelers from IVinois 
tell us, that on the vast prairies in that and 
some of the other Western States, the wind is 
almost always fresh, and often blows a gale, 
before which men can hardly stand. The new 
settlers are glad to shelter their habitations 
under the lea of the spurs of forest which stretch 
like promontories into the prairie lands. <A 
forest near the coast in any part of New Eng- 
land, protects those further inland from the 
chilling east winds; and, while such winds 
prevail, a person passing towards the sea, ex- 
periences a marked change of temperature upon 
crossing the last wood, and especially the last 
wood-covered hill. One who would have his 
house screened from the northerly winds, must 
take care to have behind it a hill crowned with 
trees, or at least to have a wood stretching 
from the north-west to the north-east. A gar- 
den surrounded by tall trees admits the culti- 
vation, even in our severe climate, of plants 
almost tropical. 

‘* Forests not only protect from winds, they 
must prevent their formation. The air resting 
over a broken surface cannot be rapidly heated 
toa uniformly high temperature, so as to rise 
upward in great masses and create a violent 
wind.” * 

Now, if forests or plantations of trees exer- 
cise such modifying influences upon climate, 
should not every man who cultivates the soil 
take a lively interest in preserving them, and 
even in creating them where none or a too 
scanty supply exists at present? Next to the 
soil itself the climate is the most important 
consideration to agriculture and horticulture. 
It is the subject of continual apprehension and 
remark. The dread of intense cold, excessive 
heat or dryness, high winds, &c., haunt the 
anxious cultivator from one end of the year 
to the other; and in the most favorable sea- 
sons he cannot hope to escape without loss. 
Look back to the winter of 1853 and 54, 
and to last ‘summer. Who could estimate 
the total loss from extremes of cold and drouth 
in that single season? We trust that in 
these days of improvement, when everything 
pertaining to the rural arts is undergoing an in- 
telligent scrutiny, that the climatic influence of 
trees will not be overlooked. We have little 
hope of reaching directly, with one word of 
warning, avery large number of those who 
wield the destinies of the woods, but we hope 
the readers of the Horticultwralst will become 
missionaries in this cause, and do whatever lies 
in their power to stay the ax. 


* «A writer in the sixth vol. of the WV. E. Farmer 

says: ‘It is not merely in forests, nor as supplying 
firewood and timber that trees are valuable.’ ‘ Con- 
sidered agriculturally,’ says an English writer, ‘ the 
advantages to be derived from subdividing extensive 
tracts of country by plantations are evidently great, 
whether considered in the light of affording immedi- 
ate shelter to the lands, or in that of improving the 
local elimate.’ The fact that the climate may be 
thus improved, has, in very many instances, been 
sufficiently established. It is indeed astonishing 
how much better cattle thrive in fields even but 
moderately sheltered, than they doin an open and 
exposed country, In the breeding of cattle, a shelter- 
ed farm, or a sheltered corner in a farm, is a thing 
much prized; and in instances where fields are ta- 
ken by the season for the purpose of fattening cattle, 
those most sheltered, never fail to bring the highest 
rents. * * * Dr Deane has observed, ‘ pasture lands 
should be well fenced in small lots, * * * and these 
lots should be bordered at least, with rows of trees, 
It is best that trees of some kind or other should be 
growing scattered in every point of a pasture, so 
that cattle may never have far to goin a hot hour 
to obtain a comfortable shade.’ ” 
‘¢ ‘Small lots, thus sheltered, are not left bare of 
snow so early in the Spring as larger ones lying 
bare, since fences and trees cause more of it to re- 
main on the ground. The cold winds in March and 
April hurt the grass much when the ground is bare; 
and the winds in winter will not suffer snow fo lie 
deep in land that is too open to the rake of winds 
and storms.’ ” 





Grape Culture in California. 

The following statistics relative to the cul- 
ture of the grape in California, were given by 
a member of the Legislature of that State in a 
speech before that body in which he proposed 
to exempt California wine from the provisions 
of the prohibitory liquor-law : 

‘In Los Angeles county—the. vineyard of 
California—there are already unger cultivation 
as many acres covered with the‘Vine as there 
are in the whole of the great state of Ohio, the 
ioneer in the wine manufacture.of the United 
tates, 





by the clearing of the country, and the warmth is 
so increased, that a fire now would be deemed an 





‘helter. Men might learn from this, if not 


vaeir own feelings, how grateful is the shade 





annoyance.’ —Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry—ar- 
ticle, Climate.” 


‘In Los Angeles the number of bearing 
yines amounts to 800,000 ; thenumberof' acres 
under grape culture is 1,500 ; theJquantity of 
wine which can be made to the acre.is 400 gal- 


of persons engaged in the various branches of 
the business is 4,000. Thus, these 1,500 acres 
only under grape culture can produce 600,000 
gallons of wine annually, which, at two dollars 
per gallon, will yield in this single district, the 
annual income of $1,200,000. If there are in 
this state but 250,000 acres of land which can 
be brought under grape culture, they would pro- 
duce 100,000,000 of’ gallons of wine annually, 
which, at one dollar per gallon, would yield the 
enormous anpual revenue of $100,000,000.’ 





Narcotizing. 

The use of narcotics appears to be universal.— 
Siberia has its fungus—Turkey, India and China 
their opium—Persia, India, and Turkey, with all 
Africa, from Morocco to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and even the Indians of Brazil, have their hemp 
and haschisch—India, China, and the Eastern 
Archipelago their betel-nut and betel-pepper— 
the Polynesian Islands their daily aya—Peru and 
Bolivia their long-used coca—New Grenada and 
the Himalayas their red and common thorn-ap- 
ples—Asia and America, and all the world, we 
may say, their tobacco—the Florida Indians their 
emetic holly—Northern Europe and America 
their ledums and sweet gale—the Englishman 
and German their hop, and the Frenchman his 
lettuce. No nation so ancient but has had its 
narcotic soother from the most distant times— 
nhune so remote and isolated but has found within 
its own borders a pain-allayer and narcotic care- 
dispeller of native growth—none so savage which 
instinct has not led to seek for, and successfully 
to employ this form of physiological indulgence. 
—Life Illustrated. 


These are only the various appliances by which 
wretched man is wont to purchase a short-lived 
‘surcease of sorrow;’ right over against them is 
an equal number of stimulating drugs and drinks 
for chafing the flaccid, uninspired spirit of man to 
a feverish activity. The idea that underlies all 
this narcotizing and stimulating, is, that manseeks 
peace and the pleasure of action; but these be- 
long not to the natural man; so he narcotizes to 
get the one, and to get the other he alcoholizes— 
a peace that is of death, an activity at the cost of 
his vitality. However feeble our life may be, and 
however much we desire peace and abundant and 
varied activity, yet we will have none of this ar- 
tificial life ; for in Christ we have them all, the 
peace of God,’ and through his resurrection 
power, a vivification of all our powers of action. 





Obedience and Talent. 
From an article in Life Illustrated, upon the 
dearth of talent in this country, and its causes, we 
take the following good-sense remarks upon the 
connection between obedience in childhood and 
after-development : 


Jefferson wrote thirty-three years ago : “‘ Pre- 
mature ideas of independence, too little re- 
pressed by parents, beget a spirit of insubor- 
dination, which is the great obstacle to science 
with us, and a principal cause of its decay since 
the Revolution.”” Childhood is the period 
during which talent grows, or is checked in 
growth ; and childhood means sabordination.— 
The man who has never been subordinate, has 
never been a child, has missed the chance of 
developing what of good there was in him. A 
manish child becomes a childish man. It is 
in the privacy, the silence, the wnconctousness, 
the carelessness of childhood, that the heart, 
the mind, and the faculties grow. The child 
that stands in no awe of his parents’ presence 
and authority, that knows no law but his own 
desires, that never learned self-denial and obe- 
dience, may become a dexterous trader or an 
accomplished pirate, but he will never adorn 
his country by art, nor instruct it by literature, 
nor rouse it by noble oratory, nor bless it by a 
great example. Itis love that inspires—dis- 
interested, self-forgetting love—and it is in 
subordinate childhood alone that we learn to 
love. There is a world of important truth in 
kind Jefferson’s remark. 





Does Freezine Ki. ?—In the basin under 
the dome of the Crystal Palace we noticed last 
fall a number of gold fish flashing their bright 
sides in the clear water. Yesterday we saw 
them again, as lively as ever, and remarked to 
Sam. Brevoort, the Superintendent: 

‘So your fish lived through the Winter, 
but they are not so bright colored as last fall.’ 

‘No wonder—the color froze off; the won- 
der is the life did not, for that basin was a 


as any part of it. But they thawed out as 
good as new, except the color, and that is com- 
ing on with the warm weather. I think that 
settles the question that freezing don’t kill.’”— 
Tribune. 
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